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tion of a sum, difference, product, quotient, etc., though these are without proof, or indication of the manner in which they have been obtained. There is also no rule given for a logarithm, an exponential, or a trigonometrical ratio. Leibniz may have known them, but even then it would not be surprising to find them left out; for Leibniz's great idea was the use of his method to facilitate calculation. We must conclude therefore that these rules are a development of the method of substitution outlined in the preceding manuscript.
This essay has several peculiar characteristics of its own, which distinguish it from those that have gone before. It is written throughout in French; it is to some extent historical and critical, having the appearance of being prepared for publication, or possibly as a letter; this is corroborated by the fact that there is an original draft and a more fully detailed revision. Could it be that this is the original of Leibniz's communication of this method to Newton and others? If so, Leibniz is very careful not to give much away. The figures are strongly reminiscent of Barrow, but the context does not deal with subtangents, which are such a feature in all Barrow's work.
The start from the work of Sluse is peculiar; it seems to suggest that Leibniz is pointing out that his method is a fuller development of that of the former. Leibniz has already hazarded two different guesses at the origin of the rules given by Sluse; the second, namely, by substitution of x + dx for x, etc., being the more probable. Is Leibniz trying to draw a red herring across the trail, the real trail that leads to Barrow's a and e?
11 July 1677.
Methode generate pour mener les touchantes des Lignes Courbes sans calcul, et sans reduction des quantites irrationelles et rompues.